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To the religious institutions of Britain, and especially 
to those of the northern previnces, the invasions of the 
Danes proved most disastrous and fatal. The fierce 
and unsparing plunderers reduced the monasteries to 
ashes, seized upon the little property then possessed by 
them, put the unresisting inhabitants to the sword, or 
drove them forth to perish by hunger. During two 
hundred years the monasteries of Northumbria lay in 
ruins; the very name of monk was forgotten; and if 
any one chanced to appear in the habit of a religious 
order, he was beheld with wonder and amazement. 
Neither Alfred, nor any other of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings who successfully opposed the armies of the in- 
vading barbarians, restored these fallen edifices. Even 
Edgar, who is said to have re-peopled at least fifty reli- 
gious houses, extended not his renovating hand to one 
of the desolate institutions north of the Humber. The 
revival of the spirit of monachism, and the reparation of 
the ravages of the cruel worshippers of Odin in these 
regiong, are said to have been effected chiefly, if not 
solely, by the intrepid zeal of three lowly-minded monks 
of Evesham, who, in the year 1073, under the influence, 
as they imagined, of a Divine impulse, at the hazard of 
their lives visited the banks of the Tyne, where once 
stood and flourished “the city of monks ;” established 
themselves amidst the ruins of Girvum, ever memorable 
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fame of their devotion, induced many, even from distant 
parts, to join them; and by their earnest exhortations 
prevailed upon the more wealthy and powerful of the 
Northumbrians to rebuild the sacred edifices which the 
ruthless invaders had overthrown, and to erect others 
in places where none had yet been founded. When 
their enterprise had thus far succeeded, these three 
zealous missionaries separated, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on their pious work in other parts. Aldwin.went 
to Durham, there to restore the monastery in which the 
body of St. Cuthbert lay ; Remifried directed his steps 
to Streanshalf (now called Whitby), to renovate the 
house founded there in the seventh century by St. 
Hilda; and Elfwin, the third, fixed his abode in York, 
and restored a monastery dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

This monastery is the subject of the present notice. 
It was situated near the walls of York, and during 
nearly five centuries maintained a high rank among the 
religious establishments of the North. Its early history 
is, however, involved in much obscurity. If the above 
account of its origin is to be relied on, it must have 
existed prior to he Norman Conquest; hence it is pro- 
bably that to which Ingulphus refers in his History, 
when he says, that on his being installed Abbot of 
Croyland, in the year 1076, he found, among other 
comprofessi, who had fied from their own convents to 
take refuge at Croyland, six from the monastery of 
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St. Mary without York. He also seems to refer to this 
in another passage of his History, in which he says: “In 
the year 1056, Siward, the brave earl of the Northumbrians, 
died, and was buried in the cloister of the monastery of St. 
Mary without the walls of York, which he himself had 
built.” This fact is recorded by Hoveden in his Annals, 
under the year 1055; but he so far varies from In- 
gulphus as to call the monastery which Siward had 
built, and in which he was buried, Galmanho. But the 
Rey. Charles Wellbeloved, of York, (to whose memoir on 
this abbey, published in the fifth volume of the Vetusta 
Monumenta, we are indebted for the present notice*,) 
says that there is no inconsistency in these accounts ; 
the monastery of St. Mary and the monastery Galmanho 
being the same; the former appellation denoting the 
patron saint to whom it was dedicated, the latter the 
place in which it was situated, which, according to 
Leland, was without the walls of York, at or near the 
place where the dirt of the city was deposited, and 
criminals executed. Now, the common instrument of 
execution, the gallows, was in Saxon called galga; and 
thence Galman and Galmanho are derived. 

The account given by Stephen, the first abbot and 
the historian of St. Mary’s, does not agree with the 
above. The abbot’s narrative is substantially as fol- 
lows. Not long after the Norman Conquest, Remifried, 
a pious monk, fixed his cell at Whitby, with the hope of | 
being there wholly secluded from the world. But his 
fame attracted around him a number of devout persons, 
desirous of receiving his counsel and of profiting by his 
example. Amongst these was Stephen himself, who 
had lately assumed the religious habit. From the Earl 
of Northumbria they obtained a grant of land; but 
when by their daily labours they had made “ the wil- 
derness and solitary place to be glad, and the desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose,” their benefactor be- 
came their persecutor, with the view of compelling them 
to relinquish what he had bestowed and they had ren- 
dered valuable. They were harassed also by the fre- 
quent attacks of pirates by sea, and of robbers by land. 
Driven thence, at length, after much anxiety and dis- 
tress, they obtained from the king permission to repair 
for themselves the monastery of Lashingham, about 
twenty miles to the south-west of Whitby, and then 
lying in ruins. But even in this solitude they found no 
rest; they were constantly subject to the assaults of 
robbers, and hither the enmity of the earl pursued them. 
In their distress they found a patron and protector in 
Alan, earl of Richmond, whose friendship Stephen had 
enjoyed before he exchanged the secular for the mo- 
nastic life. Commiserating the sufferings of his friend, 
and of the brethren associated with him, Alan gave 
them the church of St. Olave without the walls of York, 
and four acres of ground adjoining the church. Thus 
secured by such patronage, and the neighbourhood of a 
large and populous city, from their former persecutions, 
they expected to lead a quiet life; but to their surprise 
and sorrow they found an adversary in the Archbishop 
of York, who had warmly espoused their cause while 
they remained at Lashingham, but now claimed, as the 
property of the church, the four acres which constituted 
all their Janded possessions. The cause was carried 
before the king himself, who, in order to preserve the 
poor monks from being further molested, promised to 
grant to the archbishop an equal portion of land in some 
other place. But the king dying before his promise was 
fulfilled, the claim of the archbishop was renewed; and 
at length was finally settled by William Rufus, who gave 
to the archbishop, in lieu of the disputed ground, a 
church in York dedicated to St. Stephen+. In the mean 
time William Rufus, visiting York soon after the death 





* We have also to acknowledge our obligations to Mz. Tuomas 
Auten’s History of the County of York. 

+ Mr. Wellbeloved says, that as no other memorial of a church so 
dedicated is to be found, it is not improbable that the name of Stephen 
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of his father, and perceiving the poverty of Stephen and 
his brethren, and their inability to proceed with the 
works they had begun, added liberally to their little 
endowment, and soon afterwards laid with his own hand 
the first stone of a new and much larger establishment, 
changed the dedication from St. Olave: to St. Mary, 
and added many rich grants. The royal example was 
speedily and extensively followed; wealth flowed in on 
all sides; and the good abbot, after a government of 
twenty-four years, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
society for which he had laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity, rising rapidly into that state of opulence and 
splendour, by which, during many successive ages, it 
was distinguished, This abbot died in 1112. 

The immunities and privileges granted to this monas- 
tery by William Rufus, and which were very great, 
were confirmed by Henry the Second, who added to 
them certain liberties and customs, which previously had 
been peculiar to the churches of St. Peter at York, and 
St. John of Beverley; ordaining also, that when the men 
of the county were summoned to serve in the king’s 
army, the abbot of this monastery should find a man to 
carry the standard or banner of St. Mary, in the same 
manner as other churches sent their banners. Other 
confirmations were granted during subsequent reigns, 
and even by Henry the Eighth, who by a large charter 
confirmed to the convent all those liberties which he 
afterwards took from them. 

This religious fraternity were black monks of the 
order of St. Benedict, and had a Psalter compiled parti- 
cularly for their own devotion; but the Archbishop of 
York for the time being had power once a year to visit 
them, for the purpose of correcting or reforming, by the 
counsel of the brethren, and by five or six of his prin- 
cipal canons, any abuses that might be introduced. The 
Abbot of St. Mary’s was, however, little inferior to the 
archbishop of the province, being mitred, and having a 
seat in parliament, which entitled him to the dignified 
appellation of “my lord.” He and the superior of 
Selby, were the only two abbots in the north of Eng- 
land who were thus honoured. His retinue was sump- 
tuous whenever he travelled abroad, and he possessed 
two country seats in the neighbourhood of York, and a 
house in London near Paul’s Wharf, at which during 
his attendance in parliament he resided. He had also a 
spacious park at Buringbrough well stocked with game. 

Considerable animosity long existed between the citi- 
zens and the monks relative to their jurisdictions and 
privileges; acts of violence ensued, and by the annals 
of the convent it appears that in 1262 the citizens slew 
several of their men, and burned a number of their 
heuses out of Bootham bar. A reconciliation was not 
effected till Simon the abbot paid one hundred pounds 
as a peace-offering to the enraged party; but even then 
he was so much alarmed by the outrage, that he ab- 
sented himself from the convent more than a year. He 
petitioned the king to be allowed to build a wall on 
each unprotected side of the abbey. The request was 
granted, and hence arose the high wall adjoining to 
Bootham and Marygate, the principal part of which yet 
remains. It was constructed as a complete fortification, 
with battlements and a wooden gallery within, also with 
towers at certain distances. The whole circumference 
of the exterior of the wall, which was completed in 
1266, and of the other outworks of defence, has been 
thus particularized: from Bootham bar to Marygate 
tower, 194 yards; from Marygate tower to the west 
tower abutting upon the river Ouse, 420 yards; and 
from the west tower, to the Water-house tower on the 
south, 246 yards; from the Water-house tower by the 
rampart of the city to Bootham bar, 420 yards. 

Marygate tower, yet standing at the corner of the 
street, whence its name was derived, appears to have 
been the principal one, and in it all records of the abbey 
were placed from its first erection. The ancient writ- 
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ings of all religious houses north of the Trent were also 
deposited there at the general dissolution. It was like- 
wise the deposit for some of the royal records of chan- 
cery. A place of safety it had been considered, and 
such it certainly proved, till the siege of York in 1644, 
when the tower was blown up, and the old records were 
partly destroyed and partly buried in the ruins. Mr. 
Dodsworth had previously made transcripts from many 
of them, which were afterwards presented to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, by Thomas Lord Fairfax. Such of the 
original manuscripts as could be rescued from this 
unfortunate event, passed through various hands, till 
they at length came into the possession of the steward 
of St. Mary’s after the Restoration. 

In this outer wall were only two gateways, one of 
them opening into Bootham near the bar, as the present 
entrance to the Manor; the other opened into Marygate, 
and was the principal entrance. ‘The gaol for debtors 
m the liberties of St. Mary’s Abbey, was erected adjoin- 
ing it, whence was a communication with a large room 
over the gateway, in which the court of the said liber- 
ties was always held by the steward. A flight of stone 
steps from the outside also led up to the court room, and 
the floor of it was neatly executed in chequered marble ; 
but it was torn down about sixty years ago, and there is 
now only the outer arch of the gateway left. The prison 
itself has been converted into a public house, and in the 
walls of the cellars yet remain several iron staples, ap- 
parently designed for chaining the prisoners. 

At the time of the Dissolution, there were in the 
house fifty monks, including the abbot, the prior, the 
sub-prior, and one novice. All these received pensions 
from the king according to their rank or merits. The 
number of servants belonging to the monastery and the 
abbot was probably not less than one hundred and fifty. 
The revenue was, according to Dugdale, 1550/. 7s. 04d.; 
according to Speed, 2085/. 1s. 53d. The value, as 
taken in the twenty-sixth year of Henry the Eighth, was 
total yearly income, 2091/. 4s.74d. Taking the lowest 
of these sums, and reckoning the value of money at that 
period as ten times greater than at present, the revenue 
will appear to have been very considerable, though 
much less than that of Glastonbury, and a few others. 


The mitred abbeys at their dissolution were for the | 


most part granted by the king to noble or wealthy 
families, in consideration of service, of exchange of 
lands, or of the payment of a sum of money; and it 
was not unnatural for the new owners, under the appre- 
hensions excited by the unsettled state of the Reforma- 
tion, to hasten and complete the work of demolition 
which religious zeal had begun. The monastery of St. 
Mary was retained by the Crown; yet it shared in the 
fate which befel the greater part of the religious houses 
in England at that period. When the monks were dis- 
persed, the church as well as the noble offices attached 
to it became useless. The city of York had its magni- 
ficent cathedral; and the parish of St. Olave possessed 
a church adjoining the monastery, fully adequate to its 
wants. There was, therefore, no sacred purpose to 
which the conventual church of St. Mary could be 
applied. Soon after the dissolution an order was issued 
by the Crown to level the church and offices of the 
monastery, and erect, on their site, a palace for the 
residence of the Lords President of the 'North. The 
monastic buildings furnished abundant materials for 
this stately edifice; and the plain as well as the beauti- 
fully sculptured stones were either chiselled to suit the 
pirposes of the workmen, or were wrought unaltered 
into the walls, or buried in the foundations. When it 
had ceased to be used as a palace, a large portion of its 
materials was granted by the Crown, in 1701, to the 
magistrates of the county, to be employed in building 
the county gaol. In 1705, another portion was granted 
to the parish of St. Olave for the repairs of the church; 
and, in 1817, the corporation of Beverley was allowed 
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to carry away, during the space of three years, as much 
stone as might be required for the repair of Beverley 
Minster. In the supply of materials for these and 
some minor works, the decayed part of the palace, the 
wall by the river, with those offices of the monastery 
which had not before been destroyed, almost totally 
disappeared; and so little care was taken to preserve 
the remains of the fine conventual church itself, that a 
person was suffered to erect a kiln near the venerable 
pile, and to burn its stones into lime. 

After such repeated and extensive spoliations, it is a 
matter of pleasing astonishment that one stone should 
be left standing upon another, to mark the spot on which 
this once splendid establishment flourished. Many 
beautiful remains, which had long been buried beneath 
piles of rubbish, were revealed by a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances. 

In the year 1822, a Philosophical Society was formed 
in York, with so much success, that in a short time a 
building was required on a somewhat extensive scale. 
The close of the abbey of St. Mary, commonly called 
the Manor Shore, was suggested asa plot of ground, not 
very profitably occupied, at no inconvenient distance 
from the city, and offering a space amply sufficient for 
the erection of a handsome building, and the formation 
of an English botanical garden. It was further hoped, 
that if this situation could be obtained, the remains of 
the abbey church might be preserved from total destruc- 
tion. Lord Grantham, whose family has long held the 
whole of the manor, or ancient close of the abbey, under 
the Crown, kindly consented to relinquish the portion 
which the Society wished to possess, and the Crown 
readily and graciously transferred it to the Society. 

The site determined on for the new building was that 
on which the front part of the palace had formerly 
stood; and which had previously been occupied by the 
range of the buildings and apartments of the monastery, 
that usually extended in a direct line from the south 
transept of the church. From the appearance of the 
surface, it was conjectured that the ground would be 
found full of the ruins, perhaps of both edifices; but the 
first opening of the ground discovered what no one had 
ventured to expect; not mere heaps of mutilated stones, 
but considerable portions of the walls of the monastery, 
of spacious and elegant doorways, of columns of varied 
forms, rising to the height of five or six feet, standing 
as they had been before the dissolution of the abbey, 
intersected by the massive foundations of the palace; 
while in the intervening spaces, were scattered number- 
less fragments of capitals, mouldings, and rich tracery 
work. Of similar materials the foundation walls of the 
palace, upon being broken up, were found to consist. 
Not an hour passed without bringing to light some long 
buried beautiful specimens of the art and fancy of the 
monastic sculptor; some memorial of departed splendour 
to gratify the eye, to exercise the imagination, to send 
back the thoughts to times, and persons, and manners, 
long past away. Subscriptions were raised for the 
purpose of extending the excavations beyond what was 
necessary for the foundations of the museum; and the 
work was continued till nearly every part had been care- 
fully examined; and if the result was not altogether 
such as the antiquary could have wished,—if, in many 
places, nothing more than the bases, or even the rough 
foundations of pillars, or the mere rudiments of walls, 
were traced,—if, in other places, nothing was found to 
mark the connection of various offices, or to afford the 
slightest indication of apartments that must formerly 
have existed; yet the situation and extent of the chief 
buildings that composed this splendid establishment 
were satisfactorily ascertained; and thus the ichnogra- 
phy of another great abbey has been obtained for the 
gratification and instruction of those to whom the eco- 
nomy of church and monastic architecture is a subject 
of interesting inquiry. 
wren 750—2 
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EARLY ENGLISH BANNERS. 
II. 


Tue banner borne by Edward the First, as described 
in the heraldic poem referred to in our former article 
on this subject, seems to have exhibited a metaphorical 
allusion to Edward’s character. “In his banner were 
three leopards courant, of fine gold set on, red, fierce, 
haughty, and cruel; thus placed to signify that, like them, 
the toe is dreadful, fierce, and proud to his enemies, for 
his bite is slight ¢o none who inflame his anger.” But 
three other bannérs were carried in the English army 
at the siege which this poem celebrates. ‘These were 
connected with the religious feelings of the — 
and one of them afterwards became the national banner 
of this country. They were the banners of St. George, 
the tutelar saint of England; St. Edmund, king of the 
West Saxons; and St. Edward the Confessor. 

The banner of St. George (fig. 15) is still borne as 
part of the English flag, but from the manner in which 
it has been amalgamated with the crosses of St. Andrew 
and St. Patrick, it has lost all its purity. Two banners 
seem to have been appropriated to St. Edmund, (figs. 16 
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and 17,) the first bearing three crowns, the second 
representing the temptation of our first parents, and 
above the tree a figure of a lamb, to which the follow- 
ing allusion is made in the poem: 

Off Adamys synne was wasshe a way the rust 

Be vertu only off this lambys blood, 

‘The serpentys venym and al flesshly lust 

Sathan outraied, ageyn man most wood. 

Tyme when this lamb was offred on the rood, 

For our redemption, to which havyng reward 

This hooly martir, this blyssyd king so good 

Bar this lamb hiest a loffte in his standard. 

The banner of Edward the Confessor is represented 

at fig. 18, It also appears that the banner of St. John 
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of Beverley was borne by one of the vicars of Beverley 
College, in the twenty-fourth of Edward the First; and 
that this vicar received eightpence-halfpenny a day as 
his wages, to carry it after the king, and one penny a 
day to carry it back. The banner of St. Cuthbert was 
likewise carried in the English army in the Scottish 
wars, and was borne by a monk. Of this banner we 
have the following description, The banner was fas- 
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tened to a staff five yards in length. All the pipes of 
it were of silver, to be slipped on along the banner staff, 
and at the top was a little silver cross, and a goodly 
banner cloth pertaining to it. The middle of the banner 
cloth was of white velvet, half a yard square, with a 
cross of silver velvet over it; and within the said white 
velvet was the relic wherewith St. Cuthbert covered the 
chalice when he said mass; and the residue of the 
banner cloth was of crimson velvet, embroidered all 
over with gold and green silk most sumptuously. It 
was not carried out but on his anniversary, and some 
other principal festivals, in procession. It was the 
clerk’s office to wait on it in his surplice with a fair red 
painted staff, having a fork or cleft in the upper end, 
which cleft was lined with soft silk, having a down 
under the silk to prevent hurting or bruising the pipes 
of the banner, to take it down and raise it up again, by 
reason of the weightiness thereof. There were always 
four men to wait on it, besides the clerk and divers who 
carried it. The last wore a strong girdle of white 
leather, to which the banner was fastened by two pieces 
of the same, having at each of them a socket of horn to 
put the end of the banner staff into. 

The use of ecclesiastical banners was very common 
at public ceremonies, though instances of the employ- 
ment of other than those of St. George, St. Edmund, 
and St. Edward, are comparatively rare. Yet those of 
St. Cuthbert and others were occasionally called for. 
Thus, when the Earl of Surrey was adopting measures 
for the defence of the northern parts of the kingdom, in 
1513, it is said, “The erle harde masse, and appoynted 
with the prior for Saincte Culberd’s banner.” From the 
Siege of Carlaverock we also learn that a pennon 
hung out by the besieged, was the signal for a parley. 
“And when they saw that they could not hold out any 
longer, the companions requested a parley, and put outa 
pennon.” On the surrender of a castle, it was usual to 
place on its battlements the banners of the king, St. 
George, St. Edmund, and St. Edward, together with 
those of the marshal and constable of the army, and of 
the individual to whose custody it was committed. Le 
Fevre, Seigneur de St. Remy, in his account of the 
battle of Agincourt, speaks of another religious banner, 
that of the Trinity, as being borne by the English army 
on that occasion. This banner of the Trinity is inferred 
from the painting of the arms of the Trinity in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and is represented at fig. 19. 




















At fig. 20 is represented the triangular pennon of 
Ralph, lord Neville, which was affixed to his lance, and 
charged with his arms. 

In the illuminated copies of Froissart’s Chronicle 
is a drawing of a fleet, with French and English knights 
under the Duke of Bourbon, proceeding against mong 
On the top of the largest vessel is a man-at-arms, hold- 
ing a banner of France, modern; and the top itself is 
painted with the arms of France. Two trumpeters sit 
in the stern, and a banner of the same arms is sus- 
pended from each instrument. This custom was a uni- 
versal one: in the picture of the proclamation of a truce 
between England and France, the person reading it is 
seated on horseback ; he is supported on each side by a 
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man who is also mounted; the one on the right hand 
holds a trumpet erect over his shoulder, from which 
flows a banner of the arms of France, modern; whilst 
to the trumpet of the person on the left hand a similar 
banner of the arms of England is affixed. 

At the battle of Agincourt, the Duke of Brabant, who 
arrived on the field towards the close of the conflict, is 
said by St. Remy to have taken one of the banners 
from his trumpeters, and cutting a hole in the middle, 
made a surcoat of arms of it; to which circumstance 
Shakspeare alludes : 

I will a banner from a trumpet take, 
And use it for my haste. 

Chaucer also says : 

On every trump hanging a brode bannere 
Of fine tartarium, full richly bete, 
Every trumpet his lordis armes bere. 

In the painting, in the meeting-room of the Society 
of Antiquaries, of the voyage of Henry the Eighth 
from Dover to Calais, in 1520, the only banners or 
pennons which appear are those of St. George, with the 
exception of one or two of the royal arms. The penton 
is swallow-tailed, which still continues to be the form of 
the regular pendant supplied to Her Majesty’s ships, 
though it is now formed of three stripes, blue, white, 
and red, with the ensign of St. George in the part 
nearest the staff; but which, however, is seldom used. 
A very long narrow streamer is borne instead, with St. 
George’s cross in the upper part, and the remainder 
either red, blue, or white, as the colour of the ensign 
may be, which depends upon the squadron to which the 
admiral, under whose orders she is placed, belongs. 

Heralds when despatched on missions, appear, in the 
fifteenth century, to have carried a banner of their sove- 
reign’s arms. Banners were likewise placed on tents, 
or the tents were themselves embroidered with heraldic 
devices. 

Aud there they pyght there tentys a down, 
That were embroudyd with armys gay : 

First, the kynges tente with the crown 
And all othere lordes in good aray. 


Besides national and personal banners, the banners 
of trade companies were borne in battle at the period 
now referred to. Several different banners were some- 
times appropriated by the same person. Thus Henry 
the Seventh at Bosworth Field used the standards thus 
described: “ With great pompe and triomphe he roade 
through the cytie to the cathedral church of St. Paul, wher 
he offred his three standardes. In the one was the image 
of St. George ; in the second was a red firye dragon beaten 
upon white and green sarcenet; the third was of yelowe 
tarterne, in the which was peinted a donne kowe.” 

The office of banner-bearer or bannerer was always 
one of great honour. In 1361, Edward the Third 
granted Sir Guy de Bryan two hundred marks a year 
for life, for having discreetly borne the king’s banner at 
the siege of Calais, in 1347; and at the battle of Agin- 
court, Thomas Strickland, who bore the banner of St. 
George, subsequently urged the fact of his having done 
so as grounds for remuneration from Henry the Sixth. 
On the disembarkment of the army before Harfleur, in 
1415, it is said that “the standards and banners, and 
other ensigns,” were intrusted to such men as the king 
knew to be “of great prowess and strength.” In 
France the office of bearer of the Oriflamme was here- 
ditary ; while in other countries the right of carrying 
the royal standard was conferred only upon persons of 
distinguished valour. Henry the Eighth appointed Sir 
Anthony Browne, Knight of the Garter and Master of 
the Horse, Standard Bearer of England; and the office 


is still borne by one of his descendants. The length of 


banners, standards, pennons, &c., was regulated accord- 
ing to fixed rules, the king’s being eight or nine yards 
long, the dukes’ seven, the earls’ six, the barons’ five, &c. 

Previous to the Revolution, it was a matter of great 
care and study to observe that the proper banners 
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should be borne at funerals, it being customary for an 
officer-at-arms to superintend the arrangements on such 
occasions. The subject is now generally neglected, and 
it has been remarked, that where an attempt is made to 
exhibit armorial ensigns on public occasions, the result 
is generally a display of ignorance of the laws of arms. 





DECAY AND RENOVATION, 


Tae myriads of generations of plants and animals that have 
lived and died, and added their substance to the soil, would 
be sad incumbrances on the face of this fair world, were 
there not means devised for rendering the matter they con- 
tain, and which is no longer useful to themselves, useful to 
their survivors. This is done by those plants especially 
which require rich soil and much manure for their support, 
and which thus, living on the dead, bring back to us again, 
in the form of fairest fruits and flowers, the refuse filth and 
offal that are cast upon the dung-heap. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again : 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die,} 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return.—Pork. 
Were it not for such natural transmutators; were matter 
once eaten, uneatable again; were it not that the present 
generation lives upon the past, as succeeding generations 
will live upon the present ; were it not that the same atoms 
are digested over and over again, the whole earth might be 
in time devoured, and its inhabitants starve amidst the 
wreck they had made. 

Putrefaction and decay are naturally regarded with dis- 
gust; and the admirable process of corruption too often 
turned from with horror. But dissolution is not destruc- 
tion, and few secrets are more wonderful than those which 
such a change reveals: for it shows the first and the last of 
a series of extraordinary events, the earliest and the latest 
of those mysterious transformations that all organic beings 
undergo; and by which creatures, old, decrepid, and worn 
out, are, as it were by natural magic, converted into others 
young, vigorous, and strong. us nature is renewed, 
and death, so much dreaded as a destroyer, should rather be 
looked on as the renovator of the world.—Burnett’s Outlines 
of Botany. 





Ir you are handsome, do handsome things; if deformed, 
supply the defects of nature by your virtues. 


Lay in wisdom as the store for your journey from youth to 
old age, for it is the most certain possession. 


AxsouutE disbelief implies knowledge : it is the knowledge 
that such or such a thing is not true. If the mind admit 
a proposition without any desire for knowledge concerning 
it, this is credulity. If it is open to receive the proposition, 
but feels ignorance concerning it, this is doubt. In — 
tion as knowledge increases, doubt diminishes, and belief, 
or disbelief, strengthens. No one ought to profess to dis- 
believe any proposition, unless he is sure that he perfectly 
understands the subject to which it relates. To do s0 is 
the most absurd presumption. Those who profess to doubt 
the truth of important propositions, thereby acknowledge 
their ignorance; they ought, therefore, not to rest till they 
have sought information by every possible means.— Zie- 
ments of ht. 


Prato says, that though knowledge and truth be both of 
them fn Now thing yet he that shall conclude the chief 
a to be something that transcends them both, will not 

e mistaken. For as light, and sight, or the seeing faculty, 
may both of them rightly be said to be soliform things, or 
of kin to the sun, but neither of them to be the sun itself ; 
so knowledge and truth may likewise, both of them, be said 
to be of kin to the chief good, but neither of them to be 
that chief good itself; but this is still to be looked upon as 
a thing more august and honourable. In all which of 
Plato’s, there seems to be little more than what may be 
experimentally found within ourselves ; namely, that there 
is a certain life, or vital and moral disposition of the soul, 
which is much more inwardly and thoroughly satisfactory, 
not only than sensual pleasures, but also, than all know- 





ledge and speculation whatever.—CupWworTH, 








. 
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OF BOOKS PRIOR TO THE INVENTION 
OF PRINTING. 


I. 





Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a potencie of life 
in them, to be as active as that soule was whose progeny they are; nay, 
they doe preserve, as in a noll, the purest efficacie and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them.—MILron. 





Tue vast diffusion of every species of literary pro- 
duction in our own day, although probably but partial 
compared to what it is yet destined to become, suffi- 
ciently proves the opinion the present age entertains of 
the value, and, indeed, absolute necessity of books; but 
it cannot be uninteresting to look back upon other 
times, less amply or differently provided with this ali- 
ment of the mind, and observe some of the vicissitudes 
to which the progress of letters has been subjected. 

A variety of materials have been employed for writ- 
ing upon, those of the hardest texture being originally 
selected. The Decalogue was written on stone, and the 
laws of Moses upon stone, and afterwards upon tables 
of brass and wood. The laws of Solon were engraved 
on wooden tablets, and the twelve tables of the Romans 
upon oak or brass. Lead was also employed, and Pau- 
sanias says that he has seen the works of Hesiod, in a 
partially defaced state, inscribed upon tablets of this 
metal. Job alludes to writing on lead with an iron pen. 
The inscriptions upon the bricks of the Chaldeans and 
Babylonians are well known. The walls of public edi- 
fices offered an eligible material and situation for the 
inscription of laws, records, or other historical cireum- 
stances, whose publicity, durability, and transmission 
might be desirable. Laws were so inscribed upon the 
walls of the Portico at Athens. 

The Arundelian Marbles contain numerous inscrip- 
tions relating to public matters, and Josephus speaks 
of two columns, the one of stone, the other of brick, 
upon which the children of Seth wrote their astrono- 
mical discoveries, Porphyry alludes to existing pillars 
in Crete, upon which the ceremonies and sacrifices of 
the Corybantes were inscribed. The tablets still placed 
upon the pedestals of statues, and on the walls of 
churches, originate from this practice. 

Wood, however, was the material by far the most 
generally employed, both for public and private occa- 
sions; the Swedish term Balkan Laws, is derived from 
balk, or beam, and our own word Book, from the Saxon 
boc, beech, this being the wood usually employed. 
Wooden boards were in use prior to the time of Homer, 
and, even as late as the fourth century, the laws of the 
Emperors were written on these. Tablets, covered with 
wax, and joined together as our slate-books, were in 
constant use with the Romans for making memoranda, 
&c.; and they continued so until a comparatively recent 
period, for Chaucer alludes to them in the Sumpner’s 
Tale, and the Abbé le Boeuf says the expenses of the 
French kings of the fifth century were written upon 
similar tablets. The inner bark of several trees, espe- 
cially the ash, maple, linden, elm, &c., beaten and dried, 
was early employed as a material for books, and hence 
the word liber, book, has become transmitted into so 
many languages as the designation of a book. Bark 
manuscripts are now rare, but some Eastern nations 
still employ this substance; and the Chinese make one 
of their descriptions of paper from the bamboo. 

Leaves (whence our term, the leqgf of a book,) have 
also been written upon from remote antiquity. The 
ancient sybils inscribed their prophecies on leaves, and 
the judges of Syracuse wrote the names of those con- 
demned to exile upon an olive leaf. Pliny believes the 
palm to have been the earliest of these; and in India 
the palmyra, and in Ceylon the talipot, are still so 
employed. 

Linen cloth was drawn or painted upon by the Egyp- 
tians, prior to the invention of the papyrus, of which 
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specimens may be seen in the British Museum. The 
Romans used the same material. 

Parchment. The custom of writing upon the pre- 
pared skins of beasts was far more ancient than the 
use of the papyrus, and skins prepared like leather have 
often been used by the Jews. The ancient Persiars, 
according to Diodorus, wrote all their records on skins, 
and the Ionians, when deprived of the papyrus, had 
recourse to the same material. The Mexicans had 
books of skins, and the North American Indians maps 
painted upon skins. Parchment would seem to be 
rather an improved preparation of these skins, than a 
discovery by Eumenes, King of Pergamos, as it is 
usually described to be, although it is certain that the 
best parchment came from Pergamos. Most extant 
manuscripts are written on parchment, and it was used 
either plain or coloured. That used from the seventh to 
the tenth century is very good and white, but after that 
period its quality became much deteriorated, and, owing 
to its costliness, it became displaced by the papyrus, 
except upon particular occasions. So carefuily was it 
prepared, that manuscripts of more than a thousand 
years old manifest no signs of decay, The Jews still 
write the rolls of the Law, which are kept in the syna- 
gogue, upon this substance. Vellum is a fine descrip- 
tion of parchment, prepared from the skins of very 
young calves. 

Paper. The most ancient description of paper was 
prepared from the fibrous parts of the stalk of the 
stately reed, the cyperus papyrus, growing on the banks 
of the Nile, and other rivers of Egypt. It was manu- 
factured at Memphis, at least three hundred years 
before Alexander; and, after the conquest of Egypt by 
the Romans, its quality became much improved, though 
still so thin in texture as sometimes to require support 
by the attachment of parchment to it. Alexandria now 
became the chief seat of its manufacture, and the quan- 
tities exported thence during the reign of Augustus was 
enormous; and yet so great was the demand of foreign 
nations for it, that Rome sometimes experienced a great 
scarcity. In the third century, the tyrant Firmus de- 
clared, that so large a quantity of paper, and so abun- 
dant a supply of the materials for making it, existed in 
Alexandria, that he could from this source alone main- 
tain a large army. In the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
duty had become very onerous, and when Theodoric 
abolished this, Cassiodorus in one of his letters congra- 
tulates the world upon the removal of an impost upon 
merchandise so necessary to mankind. ‘The possession 
of Egypt by the Saracens diminished the supply, so 
that the eighth and ninth centuries are the latest in 
which papyrus manuscripts appear, and it seems doubtful 
whether this substance ever displaced parchment in 
Britain and Germany. Eustachius says it was nowhere 
in use in 1170, but Mabillon says the papal bulls were 
written upon it in the elevennh century. The exact 
period of the invention of cotton paper is involved in 
some obscurity; known to the Arabs long prior, it was 
introduced by them into Spain about the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, and when the Christians 
obtained possession of the paper-mills, they produced a 
far superior article to the coarse paper made by its 
introducers. Its use became general in the thirteenth 
century, but was then superseded by that made from 
linen rags. The earliest example of linen paper is an 
Arabic version of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, A.D. 
1100. Montfaugon could find no books formed of 
linen paper in France or Italy of a date prior to 1270, 
and this substance was not introduced into England 
until 1588, and then only the coarser kind. It did not 
become common in any part of Europe until the fifteenth 
century, but a mixed description was in use long before. 
The Chinese are said to have made paper in great per- 
fection from various vegetable substances as early as 
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Some ingenious persons have endeavoured to invent 
an indestructible material for writing upon. Signor 
Castaguo proposed forming what he called a book of 
eternity, the leaves, covers, and thread of which should 
be composed of asbestos, and the writing of gold letters. 
Upon such a book the elements could work no change. 
Barkman of Brunswick published a work upon the pre- 
paration of a description of linen from asbestos and had 
four copies printed on asbestos paper. 

Those writing instruments used for marking upon 
the wooden or waxen tablets, were termed styles (whence 
our expression of style as applied to writing) being 
a kind of bodkin formed of metal, bone, or ivory, one 
end of which was pointed, and the other blunt, for the 
purpose of erasure. The Romans carrying no arms 
while within the city, often employed the styles as wea- 
pons of offence in their quarrels, whence probably origi- 
nated the Italian stiletto. Iron styles after some affray 
were prohibited, and bone ones only permitted. This 
instrument would prove too sharp for writing upon 
paper or parchment, and a species of reed or calamus, 
capable of containing a fluid, was substituted. This 
was cut and split like our pens, producing, however, 
none but very rough strokes. Reeds are in this way 
still employed by many of the Eastern nations. Persons 
of rank formerly used a silver tube. Although it is 
difficult to explain the clearness of the strokes in some 
of the old manuscripts, yet the antiquity claimed for 
the use of quill-pens rests upon no sure grounds, 
The oldest authentic mention we find of them is in 
Isidore, who died in 636. Althelmus, or Aldhelmus, 
the first Saxon poet, composed some verses in honour 
of the pen. Alcuin mentions them in the eighth cen- 
tury, after which time they seem to have abounded. 
Still reeds were frequently used down to the sixteenth 
century, for writing the text and capitals. When Reuch- 
lin was obliged to fly his enemies, Pirkheimer, supply- 
ing him in 1520 with various necessaries, sent him 
some good paper, penknives, and, instead of the pea- 
cock’s feathers he had requested, the best swan’s quills, 
and, that nothing might be wanting, he added reeds of 
so excellent a quality, that Reuchlin believed they must 
be Egyptian or Cnidian. These reeds must have been 
then rare, for Erasmus expressed his desire to obtain 
some for a friend in England. 

The inks used by the ancients differed in composition 
from our own, consisting of lamp-black or other sooty 
substance in combination with gums. These produced 
a viscid mass more resembling painter's colours (as do 
the inks even now employed in the East), laid on in 
relief. This ink was very black and durable, the writing 
remaining fresh as long as the material upon which it 
was placed endured; but, as it did not sink into the 
paper, it was capable of easy and entire removal by 
erasure, or even by the application of a moist sponge; 
and hence an infinite number of manuscripts have 
perished from the effects of damp or wet, and the pro- 
ceedings of effacers. Vitriolic ink, similar to our own, 
was afterwards introduced, for much writing has been 
recovered from the palimpsepts by the application of a 
solution of galls. A more compound substance was, 
however, frequently used, and with this some of the 
freshest manuscripts have been written. Ink has dete- 
riorated much in depth of colour in modern times, so 
that this forms a poor criterion of the age of manu- 
scripts; for some of the Saxon ones, written between 
the fifth and twelfth centuries, are in a state of perfect 
preservation, while those between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries are often illegible. Inks of various 
colours for ornamental purposes were used by the 
ancients, and in the middle ages. St. Jerome, in the 
fourth century, decries the pompous manner of writing 
books upon purple parchment in letters of gold. 

The form of ancient manuscripts was very different 
from that of our modern books, The sheets upon which 
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the production was written, were fastened end to end, 
and wound, like our maps, around a wooden cylinder, 
forming a volumen, or roll. The length of this roll 
was of course very various, but frequently extended to 
fifty yards, having a yard and a half in breadth. The 
book of the Law is kept in Jewish synagogues on rolls of 
parchment to this day. Although the convenience of 
folding the sheets seems now so striking, yet the prac- 
tice of using these rolls seems to have continued some 
while after the time of Catullus (A.D.40). . The 
adaption of the square form is traditionally said to be 
due to one of the kings of Pergamos. Czsar folded 
his letters to the senate like a pocket-book, with distinct 
pages, but prior to his time such documents had always 
been transmitted in the form of the volumen. 

The paper was written upon only on one side, being 
usually too thin to bear more. Juvenal, ridiculing the 
authors of tedious productions, cites a tragedy, which, 
although unfinished, occupied both sides and the margins 
of the paper. In some countries, as among the Orientals, 
the lines proceeded from the right leftwards, while 
among the northern and western nations a contrary 
practice prevailed : the Greeks followed both directions, 
alternately going in the one and returning in the other. 

The writing on a volumen or roll was disposed trans- 
versely in columns from left to right, so that the book 
might be read as unrolled, and when it was so completely 
the last page was at the right of the reader, attached to 
the cylinder. At first the letters were only divided into 
separate lines, and not until long after were they par- 
celled into words, while punctuation is supposed to be a 
comparatively modern invention. Great care was there- 
fore required to guard against errors, and the Rabbis 
were so anxious to secure the purity of the sacred text, 
that they knew how many letters a book should contain. 
Anciently capital letters were only employed. Certain 
formule were frequently affixed to the beginning or end 
of a manuscript: thus, at the end of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Ezekiel, were the words, Be courageous. 
Their falsification was frequently attempted to be 
guarded against by imprecations, as in the Apocalypse ; 
and the Mahomedans placed the sacred name of God as 
a protection, at the commencement of all their books. 

When bookbinding was first practised does not ap- 
pear, but its utility was appreciated at an early period; 
for Phillatius, a learned Athenian, having invented a 
new glue or paste, his countrymen decreed him a statue. 

After the various skins, or portions of the roll or 
volumen, were attached to each other by artisans solely 
employed in pasting them together, they were given 
into the hands of a superior class of artificers for the 
purpose of binding. ‘To the first skin was attached a 
corner of strong parchment, sufficiently long to envelop 
and lap over the roll when closed, and this was fastened 
by ribbons. This corner was usually coloured, and 
purple was the favourite colour, although this was some- 
times adapted to the subject, as a red colour for the 
Iliad as relating to war, and a blue for the Odyssey as 
relating to travels. The title, written in distinct charac- 
ters on a finer parchment, sometimes in golden letters, 
was affixed to the corner. But the part upon which 
ornaments were chiefly lavished was the knob or button 
terminating the cylinder, which was often formed of 
ivory, silver, or gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones, the cylinder itself consisting of polished box- 
wood, ebony, or ivory. This knob shining from the 
centre of the roll, gave the volume, and even the library, 
a brilliant appearance. Ornaments like these were only 
found in the libraries of the wealthy. From the end of 
the cylinder of the common volumes, a piece of parch- 
ment, upon which the name of the author was inscribed, 
depended. 

In the middle ages bishops themselves frequentiy 
bound books, and for the monks it was a common 
employment, although. there were also persons who so 
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specially employed themselves, and others who sold 
only the covers. The most common binding was a 
rough white sheepskin pasted upon boards, and often 
overlapping the edges of the book ; large bosses of brass 
were added sometimes, as fastenings. A book was not 
unfrequently bound by means of two or three fly-leaves 
of older, and sometimes more valuable manuscripts, 
and Dibdin :nentions several instances where such have 
been discovered, forming the paddings and coatings of 
other books. It was an improvement upon the original 
rough binding, to cover the boards with. leather and 
stamp it. 

Of binding in velvet there are no specimens prior to 
the fourteenth century, and vellum was first used in 
the fifteenth. The binding of books was however fre- 
quently of a highly ornamental and expensive descrip- 
tion, and severe reproaches were frequently directed 
against the monks on this account; thus we find them 
ornamented with silver-gilt, gold, relics, and precious 
stones. ‘The ornaments (such as crucifixes) were some- 
times placed in a description of cupboard within the 
covers, which only opened upon touching a spring. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the sides were 
lavishly ornamented, and the backs were left plain and 
even unlettered. In Oriental countries the roll is 
wrapped in an elegant and costly covering, on which is 
inscribed a title indicating its contents. 

The practice of introducing ornaments, such as draw- 
ings of figures, or portraits, into manuscripts, is very 
ancient, for we learn from Pliny and others that it pre- 
vailed during the first and second centuries of our era, 
among the Romans and Greeks. The illuminated manu- 
scripts of a later age constitute some of the most 
valued treasures of European libraries, and this not 
only from their own intrinsic beauty, but from the light 
they shed upon many manners and customs, often other- 
wise buried in oblivion. 

The occupation of transcribing manuscripts, prior to 
the invention of printing, was a very important one, and 
gave employment to a vast number of persons known 
by the name of copyists. The Scribes, employed in 
keeping the national records and transcribing the Law, 
fulfilled a highly honourable office among the Jews, and 
it seems doubtful whether they ever copied the manu- 
scripts for sale. The copyists of this people have always 
been remarkable for regular and beautiful writing, but 
their labours have been chiefly confined to their own 
religious books and genealogies. Among the Greeks, 
particular writers were employed to copy manuscripts 
for sale, and a great number of these, chiefly of an 
amusing character, were exported from Athens to adjoin- 
ing countries. Very few of the Romans wrote their 
own works, or even private letters, but dictated them 
to an educated slave, or freedman. The copyist was 
therefore originally among them a servile officer; but, 
many persons who followed it, afterwards rose to wealth 
and power, especially under the emperors, when the 
librarii, or copyists, were enrolled into a company with 
various privileges. They were employed, at a fixed rate, 
by booksellers, either in the transcription of new works, 
or of old ones whose reputation was established. A 
brisk sale of manuscripts was maintained at Alexandria, 
but Strabo and others complain of the grievous errors 
and interpolations made by the copyists. 

In the middle ages the work of copying was at first 
chiefly carried on in the monasteries, and after the 
revival of learning by professed copyists, especially in 
the university towns. The principal monasteries had a 
regular organization of certain of their brethren, as 
copiers and illuminators, attached to the scriptorium, 
and although these functions were too frequently grossly 
neglected, yet in other cases they were efficiently per- 
formed. Under one abbot of St. Alban’s, about 1300, 
fifty-eight books were transcribed, and more than eighty 
under Wethemwede, in the time of Henry the Sixth. 
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Estates and funds were sometimes left for the purpose, 
and, in other cases, the abbot had a right to exact con- 
tributions to supply deficiencies. The Benedictine rule, 
permitting, as it did, the study of the ancient classics, 
its members zealously exerted themselves, after the sixth 
century, in preserving and copying these. Several of 
the early fathers (as Origen) and prelates maintained 
many copyists in their establishments. Still, by far the 
greater number of books must have been copied by 
persons professionally so employed; and, it is said, that, 
at the period of the invention of printing, six thousand 
copyists existed at Paris. This body made a formidable 
demonstration against the introduction of the new art, 
in which they were countenanced by the parliament of 
Paris, but effectually opposed by the shrewd sense of 
Louis the Eleventh. At Bologna there was also an 
immense number of persons so engaged, among whom 
were many women. ‘The errors and carelessness of the 
copyists were the source of great annoyance to living, 
and injury to the works of dead authors. “It is 
wholly owing to this cause,” says Plutarch, “that many 
men of genius keep their most valuable pieces unpub- 
lished, so that they never see the light. Were Cicero, 
Livy, or Pliny, to rise from the dead, they would scarcely 
be able to recognise their own writings.” The expen- 
diture of time in copying was sometimes immense. In 
a manuscript roll of the Canons of Gratian, the copyist 
states that its transcription occupied him twenty-one 
months. To obtain 3000 copies at this rate would 
have required 5250 years, or 1750 years for three men 
By printing these three men could furnish the 3000 in 
less than a year, thus placing printing and copying 
works, upon the mere ground of speed, at 1750 to one. 
Guido de Sais commenced writing and illuminating a 
very beautiful copy of the Bible at the age of forty, but 
did not finish it until he was more than ninety. 

Transcribers from even ancient times, in order to 
diminish their labours, and expedite their progress, 
have had recourse to frequent abbreviations ahd con- 
tractions, and so perplexingly numerous had these at 
last become, even in our earlier printed works, that 
books have been published expressly for their elucida- 
tion. A system of short-hand is said to have been 
invented by Xenophon; however this may be, it was 
much employed by the Romans. Plutarch tells us that 
Cicero wishing for an oration by Cato entire, employed 
several persons to take down a portion in characters he 
furnished. Ausonius, in an epigram, alludes to a profi- 
ciency akin to modern reporting, and Martial describes 
the writer as keeping a-head of, and waiting for the 
speaker. Tyro, one of Cicero’s freedmen, and after- 
wards his friend, brought the art to such perfection, 
that the Note Tyroniane formed a system in use for 
many centuries, and the study of which Cardinal Bembo 
was anxious to revive, but could find no person able to 
decipher the characters. Tyro took down several of 
Cicero’s orations as they were delivered. 





Most men have more tact in finding excuses for their faults 
than care in avoiding them. 


One of the greatest proofs of mediocrity is not to know real 
excellence. 


QvarreEts will not last long when the fault is all on one 
side.—La RocuEFoucavuLp. 
A painter that would draw a rose, though he may flourish 
some likeness of it in figure and colour, yet he can never 
= the scent and fragrancy ; or if he would draw a flame, 
e cannot put a constant heat into his colours. All the skill 
of cunning artisans and mechanics cannot put a principle ot 
life into a statue of their own making. Neither are we able 
to inclose in words and letters the life, soul, and essence of 
any spiritual truths.—CupwortH. 








-Joun. W. Parkes, Pusriseer, West Stranp, Lonpon 











